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LTHOUGH Bird Rock is undeniably the star attraction on a bird- 
lover’s trip to the rock-bound, spruce-girt, wind-swept Magdalen 
Islands, there are many other sights of bird-life: there which are of 

absorbing interest. A constant spur to activity is the realization that those 
marshes, swamps, thickets and stretches of sand conceal many rarities, upon 
some of which one is liable to stumble at any moment. Putting my hand 
into an old Flicker’s hole, one day, I pulled out a young Saw-whet Owl, 
which was just about as liable to have been a Richardson’s. We pry about 
among the small spruces and start up Mourning and Magnolia Warblers, 


Fox Sparrows, Juncos, 


Blackpolls, Winter:* 


Wrens, Crossbills, Sis- 
kins, and the like, and 
at any time we may 
chance upon a nest. 
Though I never hap- 
pened to run across 
a Redpoll, my friend, 
Mr. Callendar, whom 
I directed there, in the 
season of 1905, was 
lucky enough to find 
a nest of this beautiful 
bird, and in the same 
tract of woods which 
in other years I had 
searched. The Pigeon 
Hawk and the Short- 


LEAST SANDPIPER 
“The anxious parent followed me” 
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eared Owl are known to nest there, and my boatman, an intelligent fellow, 
who has done some collecting, declared that he had known a pair of Snowy 
Owls to raise a brood of young. 

The shore-birds found there in summer are very interesting. The 
Least Sandpiper is quite common, and if one will only keep stirring around 
over the marshy tundra, he will probably happen upon a nest. A pair of 
them raised a brood of the daintiest little chicks imaginable in a dry pasture 
right by the house next to the one where we were staying. How persist- 


WILSON’S SNIPE ON NEST 

“Piping her remonstrance ” 
ently the anxious parents followed me, twittering and scolding, is evinced 
by the reflex snapshots which I have to show for it. 

Then there is the Wilson’s Snipe, which we can see almost any day 
winnowing the air with a humming sound like that made by the Golden- 
eye, twittering its love-song, or scolding sharply from the tip-top of a low 
spruce, if we are too near its mest or young. If we discover the nest by 
flushing the owner from it, she will soon return, perhaps even while we are 
looking on. I have a series of pictures which I took by setting the camera 
close to a nest and pulling a thread attached to the shutter. In one of 
these—taken as I stood out in plain sight, only a few steps away—the Snipe 


is just settling down upon the eggs, eyeing me and piping her remonstrance. 


The little Plovers—Piping and Semi-palmated—resort together in scat- 
tered colonies, to lay their eggs amid the sparse beach-grass, or at its edge, 
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in .the dry sand a little way back from the shores of the inlets. Their eggs 
are not easy to see, and while we are walking about with downcast eyes, 
trying to make eggs out of stones, the pretty birds are pattering along just 
before us, uttering melodious piping calls. The eggs begin to hatch soon 
after the middle of June, and, if we can discover a single one of the odd- 
looking, stilted puff-balls of chicks, there will be a good chance to snap- 
shot the mother bird as she comes bravely to the rescue. At least I know 
that the mother ‘‘Ringneck’’ will be that accommodating, for one of these 
trotted up and brooded her baby on the sand close by where I was seated 
with the camera. Of the omnipresent Spotted Sandpiper, we can find nests 
by the dozen, and who can tell but what the nest of the Lesser Yellow- 
legs may be the lucky strike, for I 
have seen these birds at East Point 
in the breeding season. 

If one is fond of the Wild Ducks, 
it will prove interesting and profit - 
able to search for their nests,—on 
small islands, in reedy bogs, on the 
grassy shores of ponds, and under 
small spruces. It is well to beat 
over any favorable ground syste- 
matically, and without making much 
noise. Then, when approach hap- 
pens to be made to the right spot, 
the Duck will sit close until almost 
stepped on, and then go fluttering off, to the entrancing excitement of 
the ornithologist, who must be spry to note color and markings and 
identify her before she gets too far away. I have thus found nests of 
the Dusky Duck, Blue-winged Teal, American Scaup and Red-breasted 
Merganser. The Green-winged Teal is also there, and of course breeds, 
as, I suspect, from local reports, the Oldsquaw occasionally may do. 
The Dusky Duck is common, and generally breeds early, having some 
broods out by the middle of June. However, I have found sets of fresh 
eggs late in that month. The Teal is also early, but the Scaup and the 
Merganser are late. The latter is very abundant, being the commonest 
Duck, but one will not readily find nests before about the first of July, or 
as long as the females are seen in numbers with their mates. 

Most of their nests seem to be located under thick, low spruces or juni- 
pers, and hence they are hard to find. One nest which we discovered, 
however, was in a tract of thick grass, just back from the shore of an inlet. 
Another was in the grass by a small bush on a small islet, or ‘nubble’, in a 
pond. Another, on Seal Island, 1 found by accident. I was coming through 
the spruce-thicket out to the steep, rocky shore, when I noticed two or 


SEMI-PALMATED PLOVER 
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three Duck’s feathers on the ground. Then I began to search, and close 
by, under a spruce bough which grew out flat along the ground, there was 
the downy nest with eight eggs. Just then I heard a shout from one of our 
party,—‘‘ Look out! A ‘ Shell-Duck’ has just flown out of there !’’ 


NEST OF RED-BREASTED MERGANSER 


In nearly all the numerous ponds there are Horned Grebes breeding, 
and it would be a fine thing if some one would go into protracted hiding 
near a nest and make the camera tell the world how the Grebes conduct 
their domestic arrangements. 


———— - - . e ° 
There are American Bitterns’ nests galore in the reeds or rushes border- 


ing these ponds, and Rusty Blackbirds in the spruces near by, where the 
ground is swampy. They build nests much like those of the Crow Black- 
bird or the Robin, and lay by the middle of May, for the young are out of 
the nests almost invariably before the middle of June, cool as it even then 
is. The Ravens, which build their great stick nests, lined with sheep’s wool, 
in the niches of the cliffs, are much earlier yet, and the young are flying 
long before we are likely to reach the islands. 

Small colonies of the Common Tern are quite numerous. I waded out 
to one on a small islet in a pond, and saw the ground strewn with eggs. 
Though there was plenty of room for more, I was surprised to find that 
one pair in the company had built their nest a little way out from shore 
among the profusion of dead reeds, over the water, exactly after the man- 
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ner of the Franklin’s Gulls in the West. The owners might possibly have 
been Forster’s Terns, but this is too much out of their range to render it 
likely, and it is more probable that a pair of the common species, seeing a 
pile of dead reeds, thought they might as well hollow out a nest among 
them. 

Seldom have I seen more beautiful nests than some of those built by the 
northern song-birds, made soft, snug and warm to counteract the cold wind 
and fog of the northern June. One of the Fox Sparrow was a ‘ dandy.’ 
The female flushed right before me from a low spruce bush, about waist - 
high, in a scrubby tract, and there was the large, compact nest, constructed 
first as an outer cup of green moss, then an inner nest of grass, and inside 
that one of black and white horse-hairs. In it were four heavily browned 
eggs, as large as those of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

Another gem of bird-architecture was built by Blackpoll Warblers, 
which are very abundant. It was in an exactly similar situation to that of 


NEST OF BLACKPOLL WARBLER 


the Fox Sparrow, and I found it by thrashing through the scrub with a 
long switch and thus starting the owner off from her nest. It was, of 
course, smaller and daintier, yet it was built after the same plan and of 
about the same materials as the other, save that for the inside lining, in 
addition to the horse-hair, was a beautiful and abundant assortment of 


| 
| 
| 
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feathers, notably of Wild Ducks, ornamented with a red catkin, probably 
of the alder. 

One could do far worse than to spend the entire season at the Magda- 
lens to study bird-life, and remain long enough to take in the fall migration, 
especially of the shore-birds, now so scarce on the coasts of the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. In such an event, prudence would require taking 
along a good supply of canned provisions, unless one wants to live on the 
soda-biscuit, crackers, cheese and ‘ tea’ of the poor but hospitable islanders. 


A Familiar Sparrow Hawk 


By NATHAN CLIFFORD BROWN 


OWARD five o’clock of an afternoon about the beginning of Jan- 
I uary, 1906, | saw a Sparrow Hawk, apparently a male, fly under the 
piazza roof of the Kirkwood, a winter hotel which had just been 
opened for the season, at Camden, South Carolina. He immediately flew 
out again, but soon returned. Within a few minutes he went in and out 
several times. Finally he alighted upon an electric light wire running along 
the rafters of the piazza, then, after a moment, descended to the capital of 
a pillar at the corner, whence he mounted almost instantly between two 
rafters and disappeared. 

I found him perched upon an irregular piece of board, perhaps twelve by 
eight inches along its longest sides, which had been nailed between the 
rafters so that three electric-light wires might be easily brought about the 
corner. With the rafter running obliquely and forming the ridge in the 
roof at the corner, and with two intersecting rafters and the roof, it made a 
sort of box closed all about except upon one side, but with a small triangu- 
lar hole at one corner in the bottom. This hole was about three inches by 
three by four. The bird’s wings and tail protruded through it.- “The box 
was about five inches high. As I stood beneath it, I suppose it was about 
seven feet above my head. 

Until January 20 I went to this place several times every day, and never 
failed to find the bird there about five o’clock in the afternoon; I never 
found him at other hours except before he left in the morning. He did not, 
however, go to roost regularly. One very fine afternoon, when the sun 
was fully an hour high, I found him already established for the night at 
twenty minutes to five, eastern time. Two days later, the weather being 
damp, and the sky heavily overcast, he had not retired at ten minutes past 
five. At a quarter to six he was there. On January 13 I found him in his 
box at twenty-eight minutes past four. This was a dark afternoon, with a 
drizzling rain falling and the thermometer at forty-six. On January 15 he 
went to roost at a quarter past five, on the departure of a carpenter who 
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had been at work within a few feet of the box. Not three minutes later 
the carpenter returned and struck a couple of resounding blows with his 
hammer. Instantly the Hawk swooped out, but only to seek a perch on a 
tree close by. As soon as the carpenter finished his work the Hawk 
promptly returned to the box. 

On no other occasion, ‘so far as I could learn, did he ever leave it before 
morning, once he had taken up his position inside. He became perfectly 
accustomed to the presence of people near and directly beneath it. The 
noise of conversation and walking about, abrupt movements, even the play 
of children, did not, apparently, disturb him in the least. The only move- 
ment I ever detected on his part, when he was in his box, was a slight 
quivering of wings and tail. But he would not enter the box if any- 
body were moving about close at hand: He would wait near by until 
promenaders and romping children were at a comfortable distance, and then 
he would dart under the piazza roof. His manner of approaching and 
entering his box was always the same. There was a halt upon a wire, 
a descent to the corner capital, then a quick flight upwards. He went 
in through the opening at the side. Whenever I saw him go out, he 
went with a swoop. 

He had several preferred perches, within fifty yards or thereabouts of his 
box, where he was always to be seen for longer or shorter periods before he 
went to roost, and often at other hours. One of the perches was an old 
stump, ten or twelve feet high, perhaps twenty yards distant from the rail- 
ing of the piazza. He also perched upon the roof of the hotel and upon its 
outbuildings. 2 

On January 16 I found the Hawk in his box at twenty minutes past 
seven o’clock in the morning, but he left as I took up my position beneath 
him. Here, then, was a night’s rest of about fourteen hours. The morn- 
ing was overcast and dark. But the next morning was fine. The Hawk 
was in his box at seven o’clock. I sat down within a few yards. At twelve 
minutes past seven I heard movements in the box, which continued until 
a quarter past seven, when the Hawk went out. Next day, January 18, he 
went out at ten minutes past seven. 

On January 19, a fine, warm day, he went to roost at twenty minutes 
to six, while I sat on the piazza within twenty yards of his box. 

On January 20, for the first time since he attracted my attention, he 
was absent for the night. He was also absent during the three succeed- 
ing nights. On one of these nights he twice attempted to enter, but 
desisted, I thought, because there were too many people moving about 
near him. 

On January 24 he went to roost at twenty minutes to six. On January 
25 he went in at a quarter past four. This was the earliest hour at which 
I ever saw him enter. A cold rain was falling at the time. 
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He continued to occupy his box at night until January 29, when he was 
absent again. On February 2, 3 and 4 he went to roost as usual. 

On February 5 the proprietor of the hotel, feeling that something radi- 
cal must be done to keep the piazza floor clean, had the Hawk’s box neatly 
boarded up. About six o’clock that afternoon the bird attempted to enter. 
He mounted to the box from the capital of the pillar and clung there for a 
moment. Unable, of course, to enter, he descended again to the capital. 
He repeated five times the procedure of attempting to enter and descending 
to the capital, once in the meantime perching upon an electric-light wire 
and scrutinizing the box with outstretched neck. Then he flew away. 
In a few moments he was back again upon the capital. Once more he at- 
tempted to enter the box, and once more he perched upon the wire and 
gazed long and fixedly at his former roosting-place. At ten minutes past 
six o’clock he gave up and left for the night. 

But the next day, February 6, at five o’clock p.M., he made repeated 
and energetic efforts to get into the box. He further showed his preference 
for it as compared with other roosting-places by returning at six o’clock on 
the afternoon of February 9 and again at about the same hour on February 
10. I continued to see him about the hotel just as often as before, and 
regularly until such a late hour that he must have had another roosting- 
place not far away. 

At another corner of the hotel piazza, distant, I am told, three hundred 
and twenty feet from the Hawk’s preferred box, is a somewhat similar box. 
The board here, however, is decidedly narrower and the hole in the bottom 
is twice as large. On February 16 the condition of the piazza floor showed 
that the Hawk had passed the previous night in this second box. That 
evening he went in about six o’clock, while I stood near him. He did not 
alight on a wire, but made a short halt on the capital of a pillar,—not the 
corner pillar. He entered the box through the hole in the bottom, instead 
of through the opening at the side. He immediately took up a crouching 
position inside, without putting his tail and wings through the hole in the 
bottom. 

How late in the season he continued to roost here I cannot say, for 
about this time my observations of his habits came to an end. 

When well filled, the Kirkwood harbors more than two hundred persons. 
It stands, with its outbuildings, in an enclosure of a few acres which supports 
only scattered trees and which is entirely surrounded by a golf links, 
a polo field and the grounds of a country club. The club-house is within 
a few yards of the corner of the piazza where the Hawk chose his first 
roosting-place. It is a much frequented corner. The second corner is 
scarcely less so. 


Legs and Feet of Birds 


By C. WILLIAM BEEBE 
Curator of Birds, New York Zodlogical Park 


ARRIED] far and wide by the 
power of flight, no two species 
of birds have exactly similar en- 

vironments. Thus we realize the need 
for many varied adaptations in the way 
of feet and legs. When the wings cease 
their labor and are folded close to the 
side, the bird must depend upon its feet 
to carry it to its food and to keep it 
out of danger,—whether its footing be 
in a tree-top or on a cliff; in shallow 
water or on the deep; in mud, sand or 
snow. 

Although birds are descended from 
five-toed ancestors, yet no living bird, 
and none of those which we know only 
as fossils, has more than four toes on 
each foot. The disposition of these 
toes,—four, three or two, as the case 
may be,—is always in accordance with 
the habits of the bird. 

RED-CRESTED COCKATOO The most common type of avian 

ee Sear ae foot is that in which the arrangement 
is of three toes in front, with the fourth, corresponding to our great toe, 
pointing backward. This was the arrangement in the fossil Archzopteryx, 
and for perching birds, as well as for many others with very different habits, 
it has stood the test of the six millions of years, or thereabouts, since the 
days of its venerable prototype. 

A classification of birds, generally accepted for many years, was based on 
the uses of the feet, or mode of locomotion. In this scheme birds were 
divided into the Runners, Scratchers, Climbers, Swimmers, Perchers, etc. 
Although these exact divisions have long since been abandoned, yet it is 
worthy of note that even in the most modern classifications many of 
these groups hold good, although based on other and more fundamental 
characteristics. Examples of these are the Ostrich-like birds, or Runners; 
the Fowl-like birds, or Scratchers, and the Passeres, or Perching birds. 

From the tiny limbs of a Hummingbird to the gigantic shanks of an 
Ostrich, the legs of birds, with very few exceptions, are covered with scales, 
—most emphatic reminders of the reptilian ancestry of both these extreme 
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forms of feathered life. The real foot of a bird, as the term is used in speaking 
of the foot of other animals, extends to the backward bending joint, or heel. 
Part of the lower leg is concealed by the feathers and skin, while the upper 
leg, or thigh, is generally wholly within the body. 

The Crow, in many respects standing near the top of the scale of bird -life, 
nevertheless has found it good to hold to the typical bird’s foot. And indeed 
it serves him well, for with it he can walk on snow or ice, wade in shallow 
water, perch in trees, scratch or claw the ground, and hold down a crab 
shell while he extracts the edible portion. Not only this, but he can hop like 
a Sparrow or walk like a Chicken at will. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down, but it is generally the case that 
birds which are especially at home in the trees usually hop with both feet 
simultaneously on the ground. Ground-nesters and feeders, such as the 
Meadowlark, Quail and Vesper Sparrow, walk or run. 

The great order of perching birds shows to what varied uses the typical 
foot can be put. All birds of this order have three toes in front and one 
behind, and there is scarcely a place on the globe to which these birds have 
not adapted themselves; and recently too, as would seem probable from the 
similarity of foot-type running through all. 4y 

The majority of these birds are arboreal, and the strength of the tiny 
tendons which run down the leg and through each toe is sufficient to clasp 
and unclasp a thousand times a day, and to hold and balance the bird on 
whatever bending twigs or wind-blown foliage it chances to alight. 

The Creepers are, so to speak, passerine Woodpeckers, and forever wind 
their spiral paths about the tree-trunks. But the Nuthatch excels all other 
birds in his climbing ability. With no support whatever from the tail, and 
without marked adaptation of toes, it defies all laws of gravitation, and creeps 
up and down or around the vertical tree-trunks as if on level surface. Never 
a misstep, never a slip, but each foothold as secure as if its feet were vacuum- 
cupped. 

In the Swallows the feet are very small, having fallen into disuse with the 
great increase of the power of flight. Orioles and Weaver-birds make occa- 
sional use of their feet to hold a strand of grass or string, which they are 
weaving with their beaks into their elaborate nests, and certain Flycatchers 
pounce upon and hold their insect prey as an Owl grips a bird, or a Jay clings 
to a nut; but with the exception of a few such cases, the feet of perching 
birds serve principally the function of locomotion. 

Although the bill is an important organ among the perching birds in 
procuring food, yet such birds as the Chewink, the White-throated Sparrow 
and the Jays use their feet to scratch away dead leaves and rubbish in search 
of small insects. 

There are many curious things about a bird’s toes, to which we have not 
yet found the key. Who can tell why the Horned Larks and some other 
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birds have such elongated claws on their rear toes? Perhaps the fact that 
these birds live almost entirely on the ground may have something to do with 
this peculiarity. Any one who has kept a cage of small birds will have learned 
the fact that the claws of birds are continually growing. In a remarkably 
short time their claws become long and curved; and in a neglected aviary I 
have seen birds prisoners on their own perch, unable to untwist their claws 
from it. When wild, birds wear down these claws by constant rubbing, and 
if given plenty of rough bark and wood in their cages, their claws will remain 
of normal length. 

Some species of swifts have all four toes pointing forward, forming a 
four-tined grapple by which they hang themselves up in their hollow nest - 
ing trees. Whippoorwills have a curious comb, or pecten, along the edge of 
the middle claw, which is perhaps of use in 
cleaning the long bristles about their mouths, 
or in arranging their very delicate, soft plu- 
mage. Kingfishers make so little use of their 
feet, that not only are the toes small and 
weak, but two of the front ones have grown 
together for over half their length. 

Perhaps the most interesting condition 
of toe structure is found among Wood- 
peckers, Parrots, Cuckoos and Owls. In 
these groups we find a similar plan of gen- 
eral arrangement,— two toes in front and 
two behind. With few exceptions it is the 
great, or first toe and the fourth, or outer 
toe which are reversed. This arrangement 
is known as yoke-toed, or zygodactyl. FOOT OF CHUCK-WILL'S-WIDOW, 

We have seen that in perching birds the iad een aa es ae 
arrangement is three toes in front and one behind; and now, turning to 
the Woodpeckers, we are impressed with the wise provision made by Nature 
for these climbing birds,—their toes spread out so that they point almost 
to the four points of the compass, thus forming an incomparable grapple 
or vise, which makes a vertical position as safe for a Woodpecker as a hori- 
zontal one for a percher. 

Woodpeckers, the world over, have feet and toes which are remarkably 
alike; but in Canada and the more northern parts of our own country there 
are two Woodpeckers which are almost unique among the birds of thi order 
in possessing but three toes. For some reason, as yet unknown, their first 
or great toe, which in all other Woodpeckers points backward, has vanished, 
leaving no external trace, and the outer toe is reversed to take its place. 
In such a fashion does Nature occasionally upset our hard-worked-out 
theories, leaving us confused and baffled before her inexplicable surprises. 
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Is it not rather disconcerting to find that this same arrangement of toes 
also holds good for the other orders of birds mentioned above,—the Parrots, 
Cuckoos and Owls, their toes also all pointing far apart? This is an excel- 


OWL GRASPING MEAT 


lent example of what is called par- 
allelism, or the independent devel- 
opment of similar structures. 
Parrots use their feet for more 
different purposes than any other 
birds—they are the monkeys of the 
feathered world. They climb wires 
or branches one step after the 
other, their beaks taking the place 
of a third foot in this style of loco- 
motion. They pick up food, such 
as a banana or a nut, and, holding 
it in the foot while eating, turn it 
from side to side, as we revolve an 
apple in our hand. With their feet 
they preen their plumage and push 
each other aside, when too closely 


crowded. In fact, the functions of the feet and toes of Parrots approach 
nearer to those of a human hand than do the limbs of any other order 


of birds. 


The Owls can move their outer toes backward or forward at will, thus 
being able to assume the arrangement of toes both of a Crow and of a Par- 
rot. However, the yoke, or two and two plan, is the one most commonly 
seen among these birds. With such an automatic vise-trap ready to de- 


FOOT OF SNOWY OWL 


scend silently and with deadly 
swiftness upon him, the little 
mouse in the grass has indeed 
need ever to be on the alert. The 
talons of Owls are curved and 
under the control of tendons of 
great strength. Their chief use is 
to capture living prey and to hold 
it firmly while it is torn to pieces 
by the beak. 

The deserts and plains where 
the Road-runner dwells are also 
the home of the Burrowing Owl, 
which finds in its sharp little 
talons admirable picks and shovels, 
—certainly a novel use for yoked - 
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toes. The feet and toes of birds are, in zero weather, their most vulnerable 
points, and they are most liable to be frozen. In the black wastes of the 
frozen boreal regions, the Arctic Ow! is able to defy the intense cold, by 
means of a furry covering of hair-like feathers, which extends to the very 
claws; even the soles of the feet being thickly covered, so that the skin of 
the bird is never in contact with the snow and ice on which it roosts. 

The Osprey,* or Fish Hawk, can, like the Owls, reverse its outer toe; 
but all typical Hawks and Eagles have the perching bird arrangement. The 
talons of the Osprey are immensely strong, and the scales on the soles of its 
feet and toes are hardened and roughened to such a degree that they are 
almost spike-like. A more efficient fish-trap cannot be imagined. The 
Golden Eagle has a splendid foot, with great curved talons, which, when 
they have once clasped an object, never 
let go. Besides capturing their food, 
birds of prey carry the sticks for their 
nests in their talons. 

When, instead of killing its prey, a 
species of bird feeds upon carrion, the 
change in its habits is reflected clearly 
in the appearance of its feet. Compare 
the feet of a Vulture with those of one 
of the true birds of prey. The muscles 
of the Vulture are weaker, the claws 
shorter, more blunt, and, what is the 
most important change of all, the toes 
have lost their clasping power, while 
the hind toe is higher, and so small ‘ 
that it is of no use even in perching. FOOT OF GOLDEN EAGLE, FROM LIFE 
Such is the condition of the South American Condor. 

So exactly correlated are these changes of habit and of feet, that in the 
Caracara, a Mexican bird of mixed habits,— partly rapacious and partly vul- 
turine,—the toes and claws are correspondingly midway between the two 
groups of birds. This bird lacks sufficient grasping power to enable it to 
lift its prey from the ground after the manner of a true Hawk; but it will 
overcome this difficulty by carrying up the object in its beak, and then 
reaching forward with its feet, while in full flight, and taking a careful grip 
with its talons. ‘ , 

Quail, Grouse, Pheasants, Turkeys and all the fowl-like birds are 
scratchers, according to the old classification, and they well deserve the 
name ; for scratching, first with one foot and then with the other, among the 
leaves and soft dirt for insects, is a very pronounced habit of them all. The 
arrangement of toes is the same as in the perching birds, but the claws are 


* See cut in Educational Leaflet beyond. 
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different. These are true horny-handed sons of the soil, and their claws 
are stubby, short and blunt. Sharp edges would soon be dulled by scratch- 
ing, and elongated ones would break. So, with his blunt claws, our Chicken 
and his family are well provided for. 

The most interesting feet among these gallinaceous birds are those of the 
Grouse. This ruffed drummer of our woods walks about in summer on 
slender toes over moss and logs; but when soft, deep snows come, his weight 
would make it difficult to keep from being buried at every step. So Nature 
provides him with snow-shoes. From each side of each toe there grows out 
a broad, horny, comb-like fringe, not a web of skin, which might soon 
freeze, but rows, as of a myriad extra claws. This distributes his weight so 
that he trots merrily over snow, through which a fox sinks deep and floun- 
ders awkwardly at every step. 

But what of the Ptarmigan, that snow-white Grouse of the far North, 
whose home is amid those frigid, barren regions? This bird is more of a 
walker than is the Snowy Owl, and its feet would surely freeze during the 
long, long winters, were they bare of feathers. So we find that scarcely a 
claw is visible beyond the thick covering of feathers over legs, toes and soles. 

The pugnacity of the males of this order of birds has become proverbial ; 
almost all are ‘‘fighting cocks,’’ and yet their beaks are not fitted for defence 
or for offence, nor can they clutch and tear with their claws. Therefore 
we find spurs widely developed on the tarsus, or upper foot, in fowls, Tur- 
keys, Pheasants and Peacocks. These spurs they use in their battles and 
with remarkable skill. In structure, these outgrowths are identical with 
the horns of antelopes and cows, consisting of a bony projection over which 
grows a sheath of horn. 

We now come to the water-loving 
birds, and we find that the varying associa- 
tions of birds with this element have 
wrought many interesting changes in their 
feet and legs. Those birds which are con- 
tent to wade along the shallow margins 
of ponds and streams require long legs and 
long toes, the latter to distribute their 
weight as they walk over the soft, muddy 
bottoms. Such, broadly speaking, are the 
Plovers, Sandpipers and Herons. Let us 
see how the feet of these birds reflect their 
habits. With the exception of the tribe 
of Plovers, almost all have four toes. The 
Plovers have but three, and these are 
slender and not webbed; for although they 
FOOT OF COOT. FROM LIFE usually feed on aquatic forms of life, yet 
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their food is gleaned from the upper parts of beaches, or from the sand 
flats, when the tide is out, and they, therefore, seldom have occasion to 
swim. The Sandpipers venture into the shallows and are sometimes lifted 
from their feet by small inrushing 
waves. But the majority even of 
these birds go through life without 
webs. One, the Semi-palmated 
Sandpiper, shows a beginning of a 
change in the half-webbed con- 
dition of the toes, but the group 
of Phalaropes are actually Sand- 
pipers of the sea. I have seen 
them in flocks of thousands, rest- 
ing upon the surface of the ocean, 
scores of miles from land. Yet, 
when ashore, they must be as ac- 
tive as other members of their 
class, in order to find sufficient 
food; so, instead of being ham- ee 
pered with a confining web, each FOOT OF GALLINULE, FROM LIFE 

toe has a series of broad, scalloped lobes, serving admirably as water pro- 
pellers, and yet allowing the toes freedom of motion when their owner is 
scurrying over the sand. 

I have seen Great Blue Herons almost hip deep in the breakers along 
the Florida beaches, yet this is not a usual haunt for members of this group 
of birds. They usually prefer quiet inland waters, where they wade and 
watch—ever striving to satisfy their insatiable hunger. So, in the case of 
Herons, webs would be superfluous, length of limb being their only require- 
ment. 

On the borderland of the fully webbed aquatic birds we find the 
Flamingo, combining characters of the Herons and the Ducks. Its haunts 
are the’exposed coral flats of tropical Keys, where at any time a high tide 
may sweep all, old and young, from their feet. Then it is lucky indeed that 
the youngsters have webs between their toes, in addition to their long legs. 

In the great class of sea-birds and in the Ducks and their allies, the 
three front toes are joined together by a web of skin, which, when swim- 
ming, offers a large area of resistance to the water when the foot is pushed 
backward. 

To the Gannets, Pelicans, Tropic Birds and Cormorants is applied the 
name Steganopodes; because the toes of these birds are all bound together 
in a single web. The hind toe points almost in a forward direction when 
the foot is in action, and to complete its adaptation for a perfect swimming 
foot, the outer toe is the longest,—a unique condition among birds. 
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When swimming, these birds not only use the flat side of the leg as a 
cut-water; but their toes curl and uncurl with a slight oblique revolving 
motion, like the blades of a propeller. When drawn forward through the 
water they are rolled up into very small 
compass, and then instantly spread out as 
widely as possible on the return stroke. 
To the eye it seems as if this bird was 
constantly grasping something tangible in 
the water and thrusting it behind. 

For many reasons the most interesting 
of all birds’ feet are those of the Ostriches 
and their allies. 

When one trains in college for a long- 
distance race, the first rule to observe is, — 
run wholly on the ball of the foot, never 
touch your heels to the ground. Untold 
centuries ago, wise old Nature whispered 
the very same direction to those of her 
children who had the most need to run for 
their lives in life’s great race, and down 
through the ages some of them have never 
broken training. Hence, when an animal 
acquires great speed in running or leaping, 
there is a tendency for one toe to become greatly enlarged at the expense 
of the others, as is seen in the case of the horse, the kangaroo and the 
Ostrich. 

In the horse only the middle toe is functional, the second and fourth 
having degenerated into the small splint 
bones at the side of the leg. The kangaroo 
progresses on the fourth and fifth toes, the 
second and third being small and skin- 
bound. The Ostrich has but two toes, one 
of which, the third, as in the case of the 
horse, is very large and armed with a thick 
claw, which grows close to the toe. This 
toe supports most of the bird’s weight, 
while the fourth, or outer toe, is only one- 
quarter as large, and, indeed, it bids fair to 
disappear altogether in the course of time; 
even now the diminutive nail (when it is pres- 
ent) is only as large as the claw of a chicken. : 

The power of the Ostrich to defend rest oF BLACK-FOOTED PENGUIN. 
itself by kicking is well known, but the claw FROM LIFE 
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on the large toe is blunt, the ability to inflict injury lying in the terrible 
force of the blow, rather than in the claw. 

Thus in our brief review, we have seen how the feet and legs of birds 
serve them well in walking, hopping, running, perching, scratching, climb- 
ing, burrowing, swimming, diving, in addition to the finding of their food, 
fighting, preening their feathers, and in countless other ways. The story of 
the bird’s foot has not been half told, but enough has been said to arouse 
our interest and to put us on the watch for new facts. 


Tame Wild Ducks 


By S. J. SPRAY, Salida, Colorado 


NE of the most interesting sights to the tourists of the Rocky Moun- 
O tain country is the great San Luis Park, a mountain valley lying 

along the west side of the Sangre-de-Christo Range. It is from 
twenty-five to fifty miles wide and one hundred miles long, about eight 
thousand feet elevation above the sea, and as level as an Illinois prairie. 
The most careless observer is at once impressed with the fact that here, in 
some past age of the world, must have existed a beautiful mountain lake, 
which was the home of myriads of water-birds. This region is now one of 
the justly celebrated grain belts of Colorado, and is dotted over with many 
flourishing farms. Several small lakes and marshes in the lower places are 
still frequented by Ducks, Geese, Cranes and other water-birds, in great 
numbers, especially during the spring and autumn migrations to and from 
their breeding-grounds, and during their stay here they are slaughtered by 
the merciless hunters in great numbers. 

Here, near the town of Mosea, I was pleased to find a kind-hearted old 
man by the name of Gray, whose home and artesian well were situated on 
a much-traveled highway. Mr: Gray had constructed a little lake to im- 
pound and store the surplus water from his flowing well. Here I found the 
greatest surprise of all: hundreds of wild Ducks of various kinds swam in 
the water, or peacefully preened their feathers on the banks. Occasionally 
a large flock would take wing, make a wide sweep, perhaps visit a neighbor- 
ing wheat-field and then return. With Mr. Gray as an attendant, the 
Ducks showed little fear of strangers, but without him they were suspicious 
and resented familiarity. 

The picture shown herewith is from a photograph taken by my friend, 
Dr. Newton, and shows a portion of the pond and flock of Ducks. 

“How did you do all this, Mr. Gray,” I said, “and get on such friendly 
terms with the most timid of wild birds?” He replied, “ By kindness, feed - 
ing, and allowing no one on the place with firearms. We started with a 
nest of Ducks’ eggs we found in the marshes, and hatched them out under a 
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common hen. After these Ducks grew up, one day they joined a flock of 
their mates, bound for their northern breeding-grounds. In the autumn 
they returned, with their numbers greatly increased. The Ducks seemed 
to recognize me, and weré glad to get back. I always kept a supply of 
wheat scattered about the pond for them to feed on. As winter approached, 
and many flocks were flying south, my Ducks grew somewhat restless and 
evidently held several protracted mass meetings, to decide on what was best 
to do. At length quiet prevailed, and the decision seemed to be that it 
would be very unwise to leave their protector, plenty of good food and an 
abundance of open water, to take the long, tiresome flight; so they stayed 
with me all winter, and now remain all the time except during the nesting 
season. My neighbors, whose grain-fields my Ducks frequently visit, have 
no great love for them and try to kill them off, but the Ducks are too smart 
and watchful to suffer much loss.” 


WILD DUCK PRESERVE 
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For Teachers and Students 
The Migration of Warblers 


FIFTEENTH PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louris AGASsiz FUERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 
MYRTLE WARBLER 
SPRING MIGRATION 


———— ee = 


PLACE No.of year] Average due of | aria date 
Atlantic Coast— 
a ee ee 5 April 27 April 10, 1886 
SEE RE ig ae 0 a, 6 ee 5 | April-30 April 27, 1902 
Southeastern New York ae eee II April 25 April 2, 1890 
Central New York ........ 12 | May 1 April 24, 1891 
Northeastern New York ...... 8 May 2 April 29, 1890 
a a 6 | April 27 March 30, 1903 
Mastierd, Comm. 22.256. s 10 | April 26 April 8, 1893 
Central Massachusetts ...... 11 | <April28 | April 22, 1893 
West Groton, Mass. .... .- 7 April 24 April 18, 1897 
Framingham, Mass......... 8 | April 20 | April 17, 1896 
SE I 5s. 3s 5, 0. 80 ac -0 II | April 22 April 13, 1896 
St. Fomeemury, Ve. 1.5 6 oe we 5 April 27 April 12, 1903 
Southern New Hampshire 7 7 | April 23 March 20, 1900 
Southern Maine. ... . re 14 | April 23 April 19, 1891 
Montreal, Can... - 2.2. - eee 4 | May7 May 3, 1890 
Geemee, Cam... 1.2 eee ae ee 10 | May 6 April 30, 1896 
Ot. JOMM, I... ws ke eas II April 23 April 15, 1897 
DT. 5g 6 6 4 6 0 8 10 April 30 | April 25, 1892 
Halifax, N.S. . Or a se ° 4 May 2 April 26, 1896 
North River, Se Dap Getee 4 April 26 | April 24, 1891 
Mississippi Valley— : 

SL EE 6s 0 6 + oa ee 8 9 April 16 April 6, 1894 
IS. ng 6, 6.4. 6 m4) 28 6 | April 15 April ro, 1886 
SE ES ns oe 0 oo 6 ww 8 10 April 23 April 11, 1887 
i. er 7 April 29 April 16, 1887 
i wal 8 April 24 April 12, 1904 
a | SE 10 April 18 April 6, 1892 
Central Wisconsin ........ 11 April 19 April 13, 1886 
Petersburg, Mich... ....+. 3 April 25 April 17, 1886 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... ; 5 April 16 April 10, 1896 
ee ee eer ee } April 28 April 11, 1891 
Southern Ontario .. ..... é 13 April 29 April 19, 1897 
Parry Sound District, Ont... ... 8 May 2 April 29, 1899 
Ottawa, Ont...... + 0) Ba ele 15 May 2 | April 23, 1889 
Keokuk, MON S56 6 o fe 0s ee 6 10 April2o | April 8, 1888 
Iowa City, BN? Fai eb. po cee 7 | Aprilzo | April 5, 1888 
Geinagl,. TewG wt ls 5 | April | April 8, 1889 
Lanesboro, ee . eel 9 |. April 16 | April 9, 1889 
Elk River, Minn. .....+-+-e 7 April 16 April 10, 1888 
Aweme, Manitoba ....... P x April 23 | April 21, 1901 
Osler, Sask. sé 4h | May 4, 1893 
Fort Providence, Mackenzie + Sad | May 14, 1905 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie .... . | May 7, 1904 
Terry, Mont..... eS oF 4 May 6 | May 2, 1894 
Southern British Columbia . 220s #1 3 


April 15 | April 14, 1889 
| May 22, 1899 


Kowak River, Alaska. ..... “| 
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PLACE we wa cay ey first Spe See first 
Aweme, Manitoba 3 September 11 September 7, 1902 
Lanesboro, Minn... . . 7 September 22 September 15, 1887 
Grinnell, Iowa . 4 September 23 September 6, 1885 
Southern Wisconsin | 5 September 25 September 18, 1902 
Chicago, Ill. . . aa 6 September 27 September 25, 1899 
Detroit, Mich. Ir September 28 .| September 16, 1889 
Oberlin, Ohio 4 Septembe 27 September 2, 1901 
Waterloo, Ind.. . 4 October 3 October 2, 1891 
Central Massachusetts. . 4 September 23 September 13, 1892 
Central Connecticut 4 October 7 September 20, 1888 
Southeastern New York s October 5 September 29, 1893 
ei. 5 8 ee es 4 September 26 September 23, 1900 
Germantown, Pa. ionaies 6 September 27 September 22, 1888 
Weems, D.C... .. 6. 3 October 1 September 30, 1890 
‘Teateenesses, Pim. 2 ss 2 0 0.< | October 16, 1904. 

PLACE No. of years’| Average date of Latest date of 

record | last one seen last one seen 

Nahanni River, Mackenzie. . . October 15, 1903: 
Aweme, Man. 6 October 10 October 14, 1900!) 
Lanesboro, Minn. 7 | October 22 October 28, 1887 
Keokuk, Iowa 4 | October 18 October 26, 1897: 
Detroit, Mich. 12 October 17 November 19, 1904 
Chicago, III. 6 October 23 October 31, 1897 
Ottawa, Ont. 9 | October 23 November 3, 1888 
Southern Ontario ..... 7 October 24 November 8, 1898 
Oberlin, Ohio 4 | October 26 November 2, 1899 
North River, P. E. I. October 15, 1888 
DCTs 5 © 4 6 6 6 6.6 9-4 6 | October 23 November 4, 1891 
Southern Maine . ony ar ele 8 October 17 October 24, 1892 
Central Massachusetts ....... 8 October 19 October 22, 1899 
Central Connecticut .... . 4 | October 26 October 30, 1900 
Renovo, Pa. ‘ a ne 5 | October 25 October 29, 1900 
New Providence, N.J. ..... 7 | October 23 October 29, 1892' 
Southeastern New York ....... 5 November 12 November 20, 1891 
Germantown, Pa. . 5 November 9 November 20, 1886 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR BIRD HOUSES 
Photographed from models made by W. C. Egan 
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From a group in the American Museum of Natural History 
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A Brief General Classification 
Of the Songs of Eastern North American Wood Warblers 


By GERALD H. THAYER, Monadnock, N. H. 


(Those asterisked I know from descriptions only) 


I. Song rambling and desultery, without fixed form: One—Yellow- 
breasted Chat. 

Il. Song a comparatively short, more or less continuous strain, with definite 
beginning and end: Forty-four—All but the Chat. 

I. Full-voiced Warblers: Twenty-eight—Prothonotary, Swainson’s*, 
Nashville, Orange-crowned* (?), Yellow, Black-throated Blue, Yellow- 
rump, Black-and-Yellow, Chestnut-side, Yellow-throated, Sycamore*, 
Black-throated Green, Kirtland’s* (?), Pine; Ovenbird, Northern Water- 
thrush, Louisiana Water-thrush; Kentucky, Connecticut*, Mourning; 
Maryland, Florida and Northern Yellow-throats; Yellow-breasted Chat; 
Hooded, Wilson’s, Canada; American Redstart. 

ll. Weak-voiced, or ‘thin’-voiced Warblers: Twelve—Black-and- 
White, Bachman’s*, Blue-winged (Brewster’s* and Lawrence’s*), Gol- 
den-winged*, Parula and Northern Parula, Cape May, Bay-breast, Black- 
poll, Blackburnian, Palm, Prairie. 

Ill. Warblers with voice between full and thin: Four—Worm-eating, 
Tennessee, Cerulean (much though this Warbler’s singing resembles the 
Parula’s, it is noticeably louder, sometimes at least), Yellow Palm. 

I. Full-voiced Warblers whose song-tones are smooth and clear: Twenty- 
five—Prothonotary, Swainson’s*, Nashville, Orange-crowned* (?), Yellow, 
Yellow-rump, Black-and- Yellow, Chestnut-side, Yellow-throated, Syca- 
more*, Pine; Ovenbird, Northern Water-thrush; Kentucky, Connecti- 
cut*, Mourning; all three Yellow-throats; Chat; Hooded, Wilson’s, 
Canada; American Redstart (in part). 

Il. Full-voiced Warblers whose song-tones have a pronounced ‘ beadiness’: 
Three—Black-throated Blue, Black-throated Green, American Redstart 
(in part). 

Ill. Weak-voiced (and intermediate) Warblers whose song-tones are smooth 
and clear, or nearly so: Eight—Black-and-White, Worm-eating, Cape 
May, Bay-breast, Black-poll, Blackburnian, Palm, Yellow Palm. 

IV. Weak-voiced (and intermediate) Warblers whose song-tones have a 
pronounced ‘beadiness’: Eight—Bachman’s* (?), Blue-winged, Golden- 
winged*, Tennessee (?), Parula and Northern Parula, Cerulean, Prairie. 

I. Warblers with perhaps only one main song : Twenty-one—Prothono- 
tary (?), Swainson’s* (?), Worm-eating, Bachman’s* (?), Golden- 
winged* (?), Orange-crowned* (?), Tennessee (?), Cerulean, Black-poll, 
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Yellow-throated, Sycamore* (?), Pine, Prairie, Kentucky, Mourning, all 
three Yellow-throats; Hooded, Wilson’s, Canada. 

Il. Warblers with at least two main songs : Fifteen—Black-and-White, 
Nashville, Cape May, Yellow, Yellow-rump, Black-and- Yellow, Chest- 
nut-side, Bay-breast, Blackburnian, Black-throated Green (Palm ?), Yel- 
low Palm, Ovenbird, Northern Water-Thrush, Louisiana Water- Thrush, 
Connecticut*. 


Ill. Warblers with at least three main songs: Three—Blue-winged, 
(Parula ?), Northern Parula, American Redstart. 


IV. With at least four main songs : One—Black-throated Blue. 


V. Warblers with flight-songs : Ten—Nashville, Ovenbird, Northern 
Water-thrush, Louisiana Water-thrush, Mourning, all three Yellow- 
throats, Yellow-breasted Chat, Wilson’s*. (It is notable that these are all 
birds of the ground and low growth. Tree-top Warblers are more versatile 
perch-singers, on the whole, but few or none of them have flight-songs. 
Living high above the ground, they lack, it seems, the common impulse to 
‘tower’ skyward, by which so many ground-birds,—Larks, Pipits, Spar- 
rows, Warblers, etc.,—are at times possessed). 

VI. Warblers whose usual song is a trill, or barely more than a trill: Five 
—Worm-eating, Yellow-rump, Pine, Palm, Yellow Palm. 


VIL. Warblers with very loud songs: Twelve—Prothonotary, Swain- 
son’s*, Yellow-rump (?), Yellow-throated, Sycamore*, Ovenbird, North- 
ern Water-thrush, Louisiana Water-thrush; Kentucky, Connecticut*, 
Mourning; Yellow-breasted Chat. (These too,—with others of nearly as 
high rank, like the Hooded, the Canada, and the Yellow-throats,—are 
mostly haunters of the ground and bushes. The tree Warblers excel them 
in variety of song-forms, but average weak -voiced. 


VILL. Warblers whose songs are very clearly enunciated throughout, or have 
certain syllables strongly emphasized : Twenty-six—Prothonotary, Swain- 
son’s* (?), Blue-winged (in part), Golden-winged*, Yellow, Black- 
throated Blue, Black-and- Yellow, Chestnut-side, Blackburnian (in part), 
Yellow-throated, Sycamore*(?), Black-throated Green, Prairie; Oven- 
bird, both Water-thrushes (though their songs are almost too hurried to 
belong under this head), Kentucky, Connecticut*, Mourning, all three 
Yellow-throats, Yellow-breasted Chat; Hooded, Canada; American 
Redstart. ‘ 

IX. Warblers whose songs are comparatively inarticulate: Nineteen— 
Black-and-White, Worm-eating, Bachman’s* (?), Blue-winged (in part), 
Nashville, Orange-crowned*(?), Tennessee, Parula, Northern Parula, 
Cape May, Yellow-rump, Cerulean, Bay-breast, Black-poll, Blackburnian 
(in part), Pine, Palm, Yellow Palm, Wilson’s. 


Hotes from Field” and Stuny 


Our Robin’s Nest 


The nest shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration was found by a member of the 
Pine Hills Junior Audubon Club of Albany, 
N. Y. It was built in a crotch of a young 
elm tree about fifteen feet from the street. In 
essential character it is not unlike an ordi- 
nary Robin’s nest; but apparently this par- 
ticular pair of Robins had an eye for beauty, 
for hanging from one side of the nest, about 
three inches apart, are two fringed white 
satin badges, fastened by mud and sticks. 
They bear the seal of New York and the 
words, ‘‘New York N. E. A. at Boston, 
1903.’’ The satin is as white and letters as 
fresh and new as if they had not adorned a 
Robin’s nest fora whole summer. We have 
found that these badges were worn at a na- 
tional educational convention held at Boston. 


A little to the left of one of these badges, 
near the rim of the nest, is a knot of coarse 
white lace, not merely woven over and un- 
der the grass, but artistically coiled about 
the outside and securely fastened with mud 
and tiny sticks. Through this lace, woven 
in and out through its coarse mesh as neatly 
as any human being could do it, are two 
whitt chicken feathers. 

The rest of this remarkable nest is deco- 
rated with long pieces of string ; white string, 
brown string and yellow string, a piece of 
light blue embroidery silk, the hem of a 
fine handkerchief and a bit of white satin 
ribbon. Even the arrangement of the string 
shows artistic work, for it is woven and 
knotted-looped and coiled into an intricate 
pattern. 

Turned upside down, the nest gives one 
the impression of a bonnet with satin strings 


AN UNUSUAL ROBIN'S NEST 
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and trimmed with a little knot of white 
lace and two white quills. A truly wonder- 
ful nest! For what purpose were the badges 
and lace and feathers so carefully arranged 
if not for mere decoration? Surely those two 
Robins must have possessed thought and 
taste to build such a home as this! 

And yet there are many good people who 
declare that birds do not think at all—that 
they act and live merely by instinct !—KAaTH- 
ARINE S. Parsons, Secretary, Albany, N.Y. 

[While the builders of the nest here fig- 
ured assuredly employed unusual material, 
we cannot but fear that our correspondent 


has attributed to these Robins her own stan- 
dard of beauty.—Ep. ] 


Bird Notes from a Florida Porch 


It was the writer’s good fortune to spend 
the greater part of the month of March, 
1904, at a cottage in Gulf Hammock, Levy 
county, Florida. When not off collecting 
natural history specimens or fishing, the 
greater part of my time was spent on the 
front porch, watching the numerous species 
of birds that came near the house. No 
shooting was allowed in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the house, which may partly ac- 
count for the tameness of many of the birds 
observed. At least one-half of the species 
of birds mentioned in the accompanying 
list were noticed within twenty feet or less 
of the house, and all were observed from 
the front porch. The Mocking-bird and 
the Blue Jay were a study by themselves, 
the former always singing until one of the 
latter would approach too near, and then it 
was a case of scolding and fighting, ac- 
companied by a fluttering of wings, the 
Blue Jay generally retiring, leaving the 
Mocking-bird in peace. Twenty-odd years 
ago the Carolina Paroquet was quite com- 
mon in this neighborhood, and the same 
can be said of the Ivory-billed Wood- 
pecker, but none of the former have been 
seen for twenty-odd years, while the latter 
is growing scarcer with each passing year. 
The following list of birds is appended with 
the hope that those who are confined to a 
porch will see that at times there is plenty 
of bird-life to be seen without going miles 
away from the house—if one will only keep 


his eyes open. Following is a list of the 
birds observed during my four weeks’ stay 
in this interesting part of Florida: Quail, 
Mourning Dove, Ground Dove, Turkey 
Vulture, Red-shouldered Hawk, Pileated 
Woodpecker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
Flicker, Humming-bird, Phoebe, Blue Jay, 
Common Crow, Meadowlark, American 
Goldfinch, Grasshopper Sparrow, Chipping 
Sparrow, Cardinal, Towhee, Purple Mar- 
tin, Parula Warbler, Palm Warbler, Mock- 
ing-bird, Brown Thrasher, Carolina 
Wren, Tufted Titmouse, American Robin. 
Of the twenty-six species of birds here 
enumerated, all were more or less common 
excepting the Humming-bird, Carolina 
Wren and the Red-shouldered Hawk. 
Two or three species of Warblers, as well 
as a species of Flycatcher, were seen, but 
from my position on the porch I could not 
identify them with a certainty.—PHILIp 
Laurent*, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* For a list of birds seen by the writer during two 


short trips made to Gulf Hammock in the years 1886-87, 
see Ornithologist and Odlogist, Vol. 12, pp. 157-159. 


Shoot the Evictor 


In your May-June, 1905, issue of Birp- 
Lore, Lieutenant Bennett writes an interest- 
ing article. Among other things he gives 
his experience and failure in trying to drive 
the pugnacious, abominable English Sparrow 
from his Wren- boxes. He desires to hear fur- 
ther from your correspondent in January and 
February number of 1905 as to his success 
in using a gun. I take it, however, that a 
word of experience from any one on this 
point will be acceptable as “in the mouth of 
two or.three witnesses shall every word be 
established.” Last spring I put up, in two 
trees near our house, two nest-boxes made 
from hollow sticks, say six inches in di- 
ameter. The Wren-box had an open door 
a scant inch in diameter; the other box, for 
Bluebirds, perhaps one and three-quarters 
inches. Neither of them had “To Let” cards 
on, yet prospective tenants began to arrive 
almost as soon as the boxes were hung in po- 
sition. The Wren-house door being too 
small to admit Sparrows, the Wrens had a 
pretty good time for a day or two, until they 
decided to take the house and began to move 
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in. Then Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow perched 
themselves on the cage and began skirmish- 
ing whenever the Wren came with a stick. 
They also sat by the half-dozen, on and 
about the Bluebird’s box, squawking and 
charging on them frequently. At this point 
I decided to carry the war into Africa, and 
purchased a 22-caliber rifle and some fine 
shot cartridges. Thus equipped, I watched 
my opportunity, and whenever I saw a Spar- 
row perched aloft or on the step at either 
door I fired to kill, and usually succeeded. 
I shot as often as possible when the other 
birds were absent, but killed Sparrows often 
when the Wrens looked on and seemed to 
twitter a song of rejoicing at the downfall of 
the enemy. Both Bluebirds and Wrens 
raised their broods in comparative peace with 
my aid and the good offices of the little gun. 

I must now record something ( regretfully) 
against our dear little,cunning, happy Wren. 
I never could have believed it if I had not 
seen it. After the Bluebirds hatched and 
reared their six or seven little bluets, and they 
had gone to care for themselves, I thoroughly 
cleaned their house, and puffed insect powder 
into it. The old birds soon returned, re- 
built their nest and laid their eggs. One 
afternoon, as my wife sat on the rear piazza, 
some fifteen feet from the little English wal- 
nut tree in which the nest hung, she heard 
such a chattering about the box as to attract 
her attention and, looking, she beheld a 
Wren with a shell of a Bluebird’s egg in its 
beak and another in a great glee over the 
wreck. She called me, and I went to the res- 
cue, but too late, for in the few minutes 
they had demolished every egg. The Blue- 
birds returned, examined the wreck and pil- 
lage, mourned about the box, going in and 
out, looking suspiciously at us, then left in 
seeming disgust and did not again return or 
attempt to rebuild. Notwithstanding all my 
shooting about the lot (a town lot), six kinds 
of birds besides the English Sparrow nested 
and reared their young on the premises, much 
to our delight. In addition to these, a Downy 
Woodpecker, attracted by suet kept tied in a 
cherry tree near the kitchen window for his 
benefit in winter, pecked a hole for a winter 
home in the limb of a tree near the front 
piazza where the Wren-box was located and 
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where I shot most of the Sparrows. How- 
ever, after the hard and tedious work of the 
Downy in the completing of a winter home, 
it was driven from it by the beastly Spar- 
row. Shoot him!—J. C. ALLen, Hacketts- 
town, N. J. 


A Tragedy 


Walking back into the unfrequented part 
of the Glen one lovely autumn afternoon, 
I saw a large Hawk rise from the ground, 
and as the tail caught the sunlight, it was 
revealed as a Red-tailed — the comparatively 
leisurely flight seeming more surely to fix 
the identity. 

It was sounusual to see Buteo borealis thus 
rise from the ground that my suspicions were 
at once aroused, nor were they quieted when 
I saw the ground strewn with feathers. The 
natural conclusion was that a Plymouth 
Rock had met an untimely end, but curios- 
ity led me closer, To my amazement, the 
victim proved to be another Hawk, and an 
immature Red-tailed. The poor thing was 
still quite warm and limp, but the belly was 
ripped open by the murderous beak of the 
adversary and partly eaten. There had been 
a battle royal, for one wing was torn off and 
lay several feet distant. The toe of one foot 
was injured and bent about the adjacent one. 
It lay there a mute picture of vanquished 
greatness. A fine, majestic fellow it had 
been, and the upper breast with the deli- 
cately marked feathers still looked soft and 
vital. I tried-to pull some of the tail-feath- 
ers, but they were too firmly grown. Fancy 
the terrific wrench required to sever the 
wing! It was too badly torn to make a 
good skin. The victorious Hawk Joitered 
about, loath to give up its quarry, then 
finally flew quietly away. 

It was, to me, most surprising and hor- 
rible that a mature Hawk (and a Buteo not 
an Accipiter) should fight to the death and 
eat an immature bird of the same species. 
We do not expect Hawks to be altogether 
above reproach in their conduct toward 
feathered creatures, but that this Hawk of 
good repute should be caught in the act of 
avian homicide, as it were, seems most re- 
volting.— Lucy V. Baxter Corrin, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


Book PNews and Reviews 


CASSINIA: PROCEEDINGS OF THE DELAWARE 
VALLEY ORNITHOLOGICAL CuuB, No. IX, 


1905. 

The opening article in ‘Cassinia’ is a 
sketch, by Spencer Trotter, of Charles Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, illustrated by a half-tone 
of the distinguished French ornithologist. 
Both Audubon and Wilson “ were poet and 
artist rather than scientist. It was Bona- 
parte who first placed American ornithology 
on the firm basis of science.” 

The summer birds of three of the coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania—two in the north- 
eastern corner and one on the southern bor- 
der of the state—are treated by as many 
writers. In Monroe county Cornelius Wey- 
gandt found a number of species belonging 
to the Canadian fauna and a few of the 
Carolinian. The colonies of Cliff Swallows 
were of interest ; fifty-one nests were found 
on a single barn. E. Seymour Woodruff 
also records a mixture of Canadian and Car- 
olinian birds from Milford, Pike county. 
The Myrtle Warbler was noted there as 
early as August 20. 

Of interest in the account of the June 
bird-life of Fulton county, by Witmer 
Stone, are the notes on the Wild Turkey, 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, Bewick’s Wren, 
Blackburnian Warbler, and especially the 
Prairie Horned Lark; this being, as Mr. 
Stone believes, the southernmost summer 
record of this bird east of the Alleghanies. 

An interesting article by R. F. Miller 
tells of the breeding of the Florida Galli- 
nule within the city limits of Philadelphia. 

Two Purple Grackle roosts in the vicin- 
ity of Philadelphia are described by San- 
ford Omensetter and C. J. Peck, respec- 
tively. In September and October as many 
as 50,000 to 75,000 birds, it is estimated, 
visit the Overbrook Roost every night. 
Here, as in other localities, many Robins 
roost with the Grackles, but no Red- winged 
Blackbirds have been observed in their com- 
pany. 

From the records of sixty observers, Mr. 
Stone has compiled a report on the spring 


migration of 1905 in New Jersey and eastern 
Pennsylvania, the dates of arrivals at sev- 
enteen stations in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
being given in tabular form. The abstract 
of the proceedings of the Delaware Valley 
Ornithological Club for 1905, the Bibliog- 
raphy and ‘ Bird Club Notes’ close this in- 
teresting number.—W. DeW. M. 


Wisconsin Birp Stupy BULLETIN, 1906. 
Issued by C. P. Cary, State Superin- 


tendent. Prepared by Mr. and Mrs. I. 
N. Mitcuett. Edited by Maup Bar- 
NETT. 


The Department of Public Instruction of 
the State of Wisconsin continues to show 
its active interest in bird study by issuing 
this attractive pamphlet. It treats of eleven 
common birds at some length, and gives 
colored plates of ten of them.—F. M. C. 


Book News 


Mr. A. H. Estasrook, of Clark Uni- 
versity, has inaugurated an inquiry into the 
present status of the English or House Spar- 
row, and asks us to publish the following 
questions. All information should be sent 
directly to Mr. Estabrook : 

“Circular of inquiry with reference to the 
present status of the English Sparrow prob- 
lem in America. 

“1, Are you familiar with Bulletin No. 1, 
‘The English Sparrow in America,’ pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Department in 
1889; and do you agree with the facts there 
presented, and with its conclusions? 

“2, Is the English Sparrow present in your 
locality? How numerous? Are they increas- 
ing or decreasing in numbers? 

3, What is being done to exterminate 
them? Please outline methods which you 
deem effective. 

“4. What influence have you observed 
the English Sparrow to have upon native 
birds? 

“5. Would public opinion in your local- 
ity favor the adoption of effective measures 
to exterminate this species? 
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“6. Please state the facts and arguments, 
pro or con, which decide this problem in 
your own mind. 

“ Everybody interested is requested to send 
in replies to the above questions before June 
1, if possible, to the undersigned. It is 
proposed to gather a consensus of opinion 
from all parts of this country and Canada. 
The data will be made public as soon as 
possible. (Signed) A. H. Esrasrook, 


March 5, 1906. Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. C. J. Maynarp, of West Newton, 
Mass., announces the publication, in ten 
parts, two of which will be issued each 
month, of a ‘ Directory of Birds of Eastern 
North America.’ Mr. Maynard remarks, 
in the recently issued prospectus of this 
work : 

“Of late years many books have been 
written with a view of aiding those who are 
beginning the study of birds. While some 
of these books are by trained ornithologists, 
hence accurate and helpful to students, many 
others have been written by amateurs, who 
are sometimes themselves mere tyros, hence 
more or less inaccurate. Some of these last- 
mentioned books are evidently compilations 
in which we find subtle truths and obvious 
errors strangely mingled. In others, the 
authors give condensed descriptions, at 
times with success, but we often note errors 
of commission and omission. In other 
words, the authors, through lack of a thor- 
ough knowledge of their subject, have, in 
many cases, mistaken individual peculiar- 
ities and unusual plumages for specific 
characters, and in other cases have given 
unimportant characters in place of those 
which are important and which should have 
been given. 

“It is unfortunate that the work of com- 
pilation and abridgement in ornithology has 
so often fallen into the hands-of incompe- 
tent amateurs, when both should be done, 
to be done successfully (as any one can see 
upon reflection), by experienced experts, 
but who, as a rule, avoid work of this 
kind.” 


Tue report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey for the year ending 
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June 30, 1905, reflects the increasing im- 
portance and widening scope of the activi- 
ties of this Bureau. The work of the year 
is summarized under “(1) investigations 
relating to the geographic distribution of 
animals and plants, including biological 
surveys and the determination of the life 
and crop belt, in charge of the chief; (2) 
investigations of the economic relations 
of birds to agriculture, in charge of Prof. 
F. E. L. Beal; (3) investigations of the 
economic relations of mammals to agricul- 
ture, in charge of Prof. D. E. Lantz; (4) 
supervision of matters relating to game 
preservation and protection and the impor- 
tation of foreign birds and animals, in 
charge of Dr. T. S. Palmer.” 


A REPORT on the ‘ Ornithological Results 
of the Scottish National Antarctic Expedi- 
tion,’ by Wm. Eagle Clarke (The Ibis, 
Part I, 1905, 247-268 ; The Ibis, Part II, 
1906, 145-187) contains biographical mat- 
ter of the first importance and is illustrated 
with some of the best photographs of Ant- 
arctic birds we have ever seen. 


Witson’s Petre was found nesting “in 
thousands” on Laurie Island. This bird 
“did not appear until late in the fall, 
namely, on November 11.” The first egg 
was taken December 11. 


Mr. Hersert K. Jos, so well known 
for his admirable photographic studies of 
birds, is engaged in preparing a book on 
the birds of Litchfield county, Connecticut, 
and requests the codperation of all who are 
interested. Mr. Job’s address is Kent, 
Conn. 


Mr. A. HYATT VERRILL issues, without 
place of publication, an unpaged, undated 
pamphlet entitled, ‘ Addition to the Avifauna 
of Dominica. Notes on species hitherto 
unrecorded, with descriptions of three new 
species and a list of all birds now known to 
occur on the Island.’ One of the new 
species is described as Setophaga ruticilla 
tropica, Tropical Redstart. Itis apparently 
based on highly colored specimens of our 
American Redstart. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


In this issue of BirE-Lore we had hoped 
to announce the publication of the Warbler 
Book, to which so many of Birp-Lore’s 
readers have made valuable contributions. 
Circumstances beyond our control have, how- 
ever, denied us this pleasure, but at least 
we have the satisfaction of feeling that the 
enforced delay in the publication of the book 
will react advantageously on both its con- 
tents and appearance. 


WE have long had in mind an organiza- 
tion within the Audubon Societies which 
should conduct courses in ornithology on 
lines somewhat similar to thase so success- 
fully employed by the Chautauqua Associa- 
tion. An important and attractive feature 
of this plan would be the establishment of 
summer camps at favorable places where, 
under competent leadership, local and gen- 
eral ornithology, bird photography, etc., 
could be studied to advantage. 

We still hope that some day this plan may 
become more than an idea, but in the mean- 
time its summer assembly side is developing 
independently at various places throughout 
the country in connection with biological 
laboratories, summer schools and camps. 
Some of these it has been our privilege to 
visit, but among them all we do not recall 
one more delightfully situated than Camp 
Agassiz, near Lake Tahoe, in the Sierras. 
The bird-life of this region varies as widely 
as the character of its topography. On the 
snow-covered, treeless mountain-tops are 
Leucostictes; in the magnificent coniferous 


forests, Pine and Evening Grosbeaks, Soli- 
taires, Clarke’s Crows, Sierra Grouse and 
Hermit Warblers; in the broad marshes 
bordering Tahoe, water-birds of various 
species. 

Although it has little apparent bearing 
in the bird-life of the place, we confess to so 
delightful a recollection of a certain cold, 
clear, bubbling mineral spring near Camp 
Agassiz that we are quite sure some mention 
of it should be made. 

Camp Agassiz is in charge of Mr. W. 
W. Price, of Alta, and Mr. W. K. Fisher, 
of Palo Alto, Cal., both well-known Pacific 
coast ornithologists. 


In Birp-Lore for December, two plans 
for ornithological work were proposed. 
One related to Birp-Lore’s Annual Christ- 
mas Bird Census, the other to a thor- 
ough study of the life-history of some one 
species of bird. The first was to be based 
on the result of a day’s outing, the second 
on prolonged, serious study. Nearly one hun- 
dred observers responded to the first call, 
but to the second we have had but one re- 
ply, Mr. Gilbert H. Trafton. of Passaic, 
N.J., having written us that he has selected 
the American Goldfinch as a subject for 
monographic study. 


WHILE we confess a sense of disappoint- 
ment that among the thousands of Birp- 
Lore readers only one has announced his 
intentions of definitely devoting himself to 
a given subject, we realize that compara- 
tively few people are so situated that they 
can take up a study of this kind. Nor is it 
necessary that every bird lover become an 
ornithologist. 

Your real investigating naturalist realizes 
so fully the pleasures of original research 
that he is apt to think that every one who 
is interested at all should attack the sub- 
ject in his own business - like, determined 
manner. 

To by far the greater number of people 
the study of birds is a delightful recreation, 
to which they can turn for rest from the 
pressing problems of existence, and it is not 
to be expected that their attitude toward the 
bird will be that of the professional student. 


The Audubon Societies 


“Pst See ee. 


Nor yet the wild 


Edited by MRS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUTCHER 
Communications relating to the work of the Audubon and other Bird Protective Societies should 


be addressed to Mrs. Wright, at Fairfield, Conn. 


Reports, etc., designed for this department, should be 


sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


The Millinery Trade Organ 


It is interesting to read the editorials in 
‘The Millinery Trade Review,’ as they un- 
doubtedly voice the feelings of the millinery 
trade toward the Audubon movement. 

An editorial, ‘The Audubon Society 
Against the Fancy Feather Trade’ says: 
“There can no longer be any doubt that one 
of the principal aims of the Audubon Soci- 
ety and its kindred organizations is to com- 
pletely wipe out the sale of fancy feathers of 
all kinds. As the Audubon Society has 
taken such extreme grounds on the subject 
of wearing fancy feathers, there is no other 
alternative but for the importer and manu- 
facturer to take up the gauntlet and meet 
these people in a battle royal; in other 
words, to fight the devil with fire—organi- 
zation with organization.’’ This is a fair 
proposition; now let the people be the judges 
and say whom they will support, the Audu- 
bon Societies that are trying to preserve the 
wild birds of America, or a fashion that 
decrees the death of birds to the verge of 
extinction of species. 

An editorial in the same publication en- 
titled ‘To Fight the Aigrette Law’ says, 
“The merchants of New Orleans are the 
first to take up the pamphlet of Audubons 
and test the constitutionality of the Louisiana 
law passed by its Legislature last year, for- 
bidding the selling of aigrette plumage.” 
After reviewing the brief of the attorney for 
the milliners, the editorial continues, ‘‘ It is 
seriously to be hoped that there will be no 
let-up in this contest on the part of the New 
Orleans merchants, and that the case will 
be carried to the court of last resort in order 
that the commercial world may know what 
rights it has in the possession of merchan- 
dise bought in foreign countries, and which 
has been regularly passed through the cus- 


tom-house, and on which the duty exacted 
by the government has been duly paid. 
Every woman and girl, not only in Louisi- 
ana, but in the United States, is interested 
in this case, as upon it rests their rights to 
determine what they shall be permitted to 
buy abroad and wear on their return to their 
homes in America.”—W. D. 


In the Courts—An Important Decision. 


In the last annual report (p. 309) under 
the head ‘Aigrettes,’ reference was made 
to an important suit that was in the New 
York Courts. Since then, the Court of 
Appeals has handed down a decision that 
will have such a far-reaching effect on bird 
and game protection in this country, that it 
is thought best to give a brief outline of the 
suit and some extracts from the decision 
which was written by Chief Justice Cullen 
and was concurred in by the full bench. 
The decision is notable from the fact that 
there was no dissenting opinion, which is an 
unusual occurrence. 

John Hill, a hotel-keeper, and August 
Silz, a game-dealer, were arrested for viola- 
tion of the game-law. The Special Term 
upheld the arrest, but, on appeal to the 
Appellate Division, the Special Term was 
reversed and the relators were discharged 
from custody. The two cases were then 
taken to the Court of Appeals. ‘‘ The affi- 
davit avers that on the 3d day of March 
John Hill did have in his possession one 
dead body of a bird known as a Golden 
Plover, and one dead body of a fowl com- 
monly called a Grouse; that, as the affiant 
was informed and believed, the said Plover 
and Grouse were taken without the state 
of New York, to wit, from England and 
Russia, and thence brought into the Borough 
of Brooklyn. The game-law enacts that 
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Grouse shall not be taken or possessed from 
January rst to October 31st, nor Plover 
from January rst to July 15th. By Section 
141 of the statute, the inhibition enacted by 
the other sections of the statute are made to 
apply to fish, game or flesh coming from 
without the state as well as to that taken 
within the state.” 

“We shall not discuss at any length the 
claim of the relator that the statute con- 
travenes the constitution of this state as 
depriving the relator of his property without 
due process of law. That question has 
been settled adversely to that claim by the 
decision of this Court in Phelps vs. Racey 
(60 N. Y. 10) and People vs. Bootman (180 
N. Y. 1), in which it was held within the 
power of the legislature, in order to effect 
the preservation of game within the state, to 
enact not only a close season during which 
the possession of such game should be un- 
lawful, but further to enact that the posses- 
sion in the state, during such season, of 
game taken without the state should be 
equally unlawful.” 

“To the argument that the exclusion of 
foreign game in no way tends to the preser- 
vation of domestic game, it is sufficient to 
say that, substantially, the uniform belief of 
legislature and people is to the contrary, and 
that both in England and” many of the 
states in this country, legislation prohibiting 
the possession of foreign game during the 
close season has been upheld as being neces- 
sary to the protection of domestic game. 
The Act of Congress, passed May 2s, 
1900, commonly termed the ‘Lacey Act,’ 
empowered the state to enact the legislation 
before us (Sec. 141).” 

“That Congress can authorize an exercise 
of the police power by a state, which, with- 
out such authority, would be an unconstitu- 
tional interference with commerce, has been 
expressly decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Matter of Rahrer (140 
U.S. 545). The question before us is 
merely the interpretation of the Lacey Act 
which the learned counsel for the respond- 
ents contend applies solely to interstate ship- 
ments and not to importations from foreign 
countries. The Act is entitled: ‘An Act 
to enlarge the powers of the Department of 


Agriculture, prohibit the transportation by 
interstate commerce of game killed in viola- 
tion of local laws, and for other purposes.’ 

“ The fifth section deals with the transpor- 
tation into any state of animals killed with- 
out the state. It is as follows: ‘ That all 
dead bodies, or parts thereof, of any foreign 
game animals, or game- or song-birds, the 
importation of which is prohibited, or the 
dead bodies, or parts thereof, of any wild 
game animals, or game- or song- birds trans- 
ported into any state or territory, or remain- 
ing therein for use, consumption, sale or 
storage therein, shall upon arrival in such 
state or territory be subject to the operation 
and effect of the laws of such state or terri- 
tory enacted in the exercise of its police 
powers, to the same extent and in the same 
manner as though such animals or birds 
had been produced in such state or terri- 
tory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by 
reason of being introduced therein in origi- 
nal packages or otherwise. This act shall 
not prevent the importation, transportation, 
or sale of birds or bird plumage, manufac- 
tured from feathers of barn-yard fowl.’ ” 

“It is contended that the title of the statute 
tends to show that the operation of Section 
5 is confined to shipment from other states, 
and not to importation from foreign coun- 
tries. If the title of an act could limit its 
effect, which it cannot (Potter’s ‘ Dwarrison 
Statutes,’ p. 102), still this claim is without 
foundation. The fifth section, which is the 
one before us, deals with an entirely differ- 
ent matter,—transportation into a state, not 
out of a state,—and is embraced in the title 
of the statute only under the designation 
‘and for other purposes.’ As to this sub- 
ject, therefore, the title in no respect tends 
to limit the effect of the act. It is difficult 
to see any season why Congress should have 
sought to discriminate between bodies of 
game, song-birds or wild animals brought 
into a state from other states and those brought 
from foreign countries. The object of the 
legislation was to enable the states, by their 
local law, to exercise a power over the sub- 
ject of the preservation of game- and song- 
birds, which without that legislation they 
could not exert.” 

* Every consideration that led Congress to 
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think it wise to confer on the state of New 
York, as well as on other states, a power 
(which is practically that of prohibition 
during the close season, at least for the 
purpose of sale) over the importation of par- 
tridges from New Jersey, Pennsylvania or 
Connecticut, is equally applicable to the 
importation of such birds from Canada. 
The obstacle to the successful enforcement 
of the game-law of the state would be as 
great in the one case as in the other; and, as 
Canada borders on the United States for a 
distance of three thousand miles, the prac- 
tical danger would be as great in the one 
case as in the other, whatever it might be 
in the case of an importation from Europe. 
But it is said that Congress permits the im- 
portation of foreign game and collects duty 
thereon, and it cannot have intended to al- 
low property thus imported to be confiscated. 
The proposition that Congress allows the 
importation of foreign game is true only in 
a restricted sense. By the ‘Lacey Act’ 
Congress determined to aid the states in the 
enforcement of their game-laws, but did not 
deem it wise to enact a game-law of its 
own, and this for the very obvious reason 
that the game-laws of the different states 
vary greatly, a variation justified in nosmall 
degree by varying climatic conditions. It 
would be unwise to prohibit entirely the 
importation of game into the country dur- 
ing a part of the year, when in some of the 
states the taking and consumption of such 
game is lawful. So it is said practically 
to the citizen: We do not prohibit the im- 
portation of foreign game, but subject it to 
the local laws, and you must see to it, at 
your risk, that you do not violate those 
laws. The term ‘transported’ is used in 
the Wilson Act of Congress relative to in- 
toxicating liquors (enacted August 8, 1890) 
as in the present act. Yet, it seems incredi- 
ble that Congress intended to suffer the 
state of Maine to seize liquor in original 
packages when brought from Massachusetts 
but not when brought from Canada or 
Europe. The words of the section before 
us are sufficiently comprehensive to include 
all game brought into the state from what- 
ever place, and we do not think it profita- 
ble to enter into a verbal analysis, save in 


one respect. It is urged that the conclud- 
ing sentence of the section, ‘ This act shall 
not prevent the importation, transportation 
or sale of birds or bird plumage manufac- 
tured from the feathers of barn-yard fowl ’ 
excludes all birds from its operation. We 
think not. The qualification ‘ manufac- 
tured from feathers of the barn-yard fowl’ 
applies as well to birds as to bird plumage. 
Birds mentioned in this sentence are plainly 
artificial birds, and so the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States has ruled. The 
case of Silz is somewhat different. Sub- 
stantially all the questions raised by the affi-, 
davit, save one, are disposed of by the view 
we have already expressed. The exception 
is the statement in the “affidavit ‘that said 
imported Golden Plover and imported 
Grouse are different varieties of game-birds 
from the game-birds known as Plover and 
Grouse in the state of New York and from 
any birds native to America.’ They are 
different in form, shape, size, color and 
marking from the game-birds known as the 
Plover and Grouse in the state of New York.” 

“Of course, if the birds, the possession of 
which is charged against the relator, are 
not Grouse or birds of the Grouse family, 
then no crime is stated in the affidavit, and 
the relator should be discharged. But in 
view of the express allegation at the com- 
mencement of the affidavit that the defen- 
dant was possessed of one imported Grouse, 
we are inclined to the view that the state- 
ment quoted should be construed as mean- 
ing not that the bird so possessed was not a 
Grouse, but that it was a different variety 
of Grouse from that which is native to the 
state of New York. So construed this fact 
constitutes no defense, nor does the allega- 
tion that they are different in form, shape 
and color from native birds. It was for the 
legislature to determine, in the protection 
of native game, how far it was necessary or 
wise to include within the penal provisions 
of the statutes birds of the same family and 
of a similar character, though differing in 
some respects. Of course, this statement is 
made within limits. To protect Pigeons, 
Turkeys could not be excluded. In the 


present case, however, we are clear that the 
legislature has acted within its power.” 
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Under this decision it is very evident that 
it is unlawful in the state of New York to 
sell or have in possession the plumage of 
Herons, sold under the trade name of 
‘ Aigrettes.’—W. D. 


An Important Meeting 


One of the most important gatherings of 
men engaged in the protection of birds and 
game which has taken place in recent times 
was the National Meeting of State Game 
Wardens and Commissioners at St. Paul, 
Minn., January 25, 26 and 27. Here for 
three days the heads of game-protective de- 
partments from thirteen states and the Yel- 
lowstone National Park discussed questions 
which are so vital to the perpetuation of our 
American wild bird and animal life. The 
selection and employing of game-wardens, 
the best means of raising revenue, the non- 
shipment of game, the non-sale of game, 
bag limits, and prosecution of violations of 
the game- and bird-laws were some of the 
various subjects which claimed their atten- 
tion. It was a convention, a conference, a 
congress of chieftains which here assembled 
for a time to sit and smoke in council by 
the Father of Waters. The good of such a 
meeting can hardly be overestimated. Men 
learned here that their problems were, in 
many cases, the problems of others, or that 
their long-cherished plans had been tried 
and were operating successfully elsewhere, 
or caught inspiration from the ideas of 
others. 

For many years those engaged in the work 
of the Audubon Society have been proceed - 
ing along similar paths and in many cases 
going hand in hand with this force of men. 
The secretary of the National Association 
was, therefore, pleased to accept the invi- 
tation extended him to address this body on 
‘The Work of the Audubon Society.’ 

The subject was treated in considerable 
detail, with the result that many of the 
state wardens and commissioners expressed 
great interest in the work of the Audubon 
Society, and declared their intention of pur- 
chasing large quantities of the leaflets relat- 
ing to the economic value of birds which 
are issued by the National Association, for 
the purpose of giving these leaflets a wide 


distribution in their states.—T. GILBERT 
PEARSON. 


A Suggestion to Woman’s Clubs 


An excellent method of showing an inter- 
est in bird protection, one which ought to 
be followed by every Woman’s Club in the 
country, was given by the New Century 
Club of Utica, New York, when they for- 
warded $11 as a contribution to the work of 
the National Association. This made the 
club a sustaining member of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, with dues 
paid for two years. Thirty of the members 
of the club pledged themselves “to refrain, 
for one year, from the use of feathers for 
ornament, whether feathers of domestic fowls 
or of other birds, except Ostrich feathers; 
being especially moved to this action by the 
murder of Guy M. Bradley, warden in 
Florida, who was killed while engaged in 
his duty of protecting the birds under his 
care.” 

The Woman’s Clubs stand for improve- 
ment. Can the forty-five hundred clubs in 
the General Federation, with their quarter 
million members, achieve any greater world 
benefit than to forbear to use aigrettes?. If 
the National Federation Officers will decree 
that the use of aigrettes is forbidden because 
of the cruelty necessary to obtain them, the 
influence will be felt in all parts of the 
world.—W. D. 


Good Work in Mexico 


The following letter (translation) shows 
that the cause of bird protection is receiving 
attention elsewhere, and eventually will 
result in a great international society. 

“It now gives me pleasure to advise you 
of the receipt of your favor dated the 31st of 
last January, together with a clipping of the 
New York City (paper) (taken from ‘Mod- 
ern Mexico’) relative to the excessive de- 
struction of Herons in Mexico. As you 
know, I am formulating a game-law with 
the counsel of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, and have hopes that it will be promul- 
gated within the next few months. 

“I have already addressed the authorities 
of Tehuantepec requesting data on the sub- 
ject which inspired your letter, and recom- 


mending consideration for these birds which 
are about to disappear. 
* Thanking you for the notice, I remain, 
very respectfully, 
“"(Signed) A. L. Herrera.” 


A Good Example to Follow 


Among the many letters of commendation 
and encouragement that are received by the 
Association for its work in behalf of wild 
birds, none has brought greater cheer than 
the one from which the following extract 
is made: “I have left your Society $5,000 in 
my will, and I hope that if there is any 
material life in the world to which we all 
must go, that the birds may welcome me as 
they do so many mornings in my country 
home.”—W. D. 


A Plea for the Robin in the South 


As a most earnest believer in the God- 
given right of even the most helpless of his 
creatures to live and enjoy life, this plea 
for the Robin is made. In the South this 
bird is only a winter resident, and of course 
the people cannot possibly have the attach- 
ment for it that obtains in other parts of the 
country where it makes its breeding home. 
The Robin is the most familiar bird of the 
North; it is the sharer of our home-life; it 
builds its nests in the vines on our porches 
or in the trees on our lawns; its voice is the 
first we hear in the spring and it sings for 
us until the leaves fade in the fall; it is to 
us what the Mocking-bird and Cardinal are 
to the people of the South. It stirs our 
hearts deeply to think that our best-loved 
bird has not the same affection shown him 
in other parts of the country. 

The National Association has waged a 
long and arduous fight for your Cardinal 
and Mocking-bird in all parts of the coun- 
try, and can now truly say that none are 
sold for cage captives in the North. This 
result is due entirely to the efforts and hard 
work of this society. We now ask you to 
reciprocate and do for the Robin what has 
been done for your special bird pets. There 
is still another side of this question, i. e., 
the economic. The Robin destroys myriads 
of noxious insects wherever it breeds, and 
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undoubtedly will be found to do the same 
in its winter quarters. Its value as an aid 
to agriculture is too great to warrant its 
being killed for food. We ask you to try 
to have the Robin protected during the 
short time it is with you and also help us 
educate the public to spare it.—W. D. 


Bird-Lists of the Massachusetts 
Society 


The ten best lists of Massachusetts birds 
for the year ending December 31, 1905, 
were made by the following observers : 


Name No. of Species 
Lilian E. Bridge... . « 192 
James L. Peters... .... 1651 
Mame &.. Barry... . « o's 825 
Bertha Langmaid. o-sc0y ap 
Arthur W. Fletcher... . . 116 
Remeeees: as k k oe 
Samuel D. Robbins. . . . . 110 
Sarah K. Swift. . ee 
Florence Howe. . . . - 102 


Georgianna M. Wheelock . 72 


The White Badge of Cruelty 


In view of the decision of the courts in 
regard to foreign birds, to which attention 
is called above, we sincerely hope that the 
wishes of the ‘ Millinery Trade Review’ 
that “there will be no let-up” in the con- 
test between the dealers in aigrettes and the 
Audubon Societies may be fully gratified. 

As for the ‘women and girls’ whose 


THE WHITE BADGE OF CRUELTY 
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rights, if we are to believe the ‘ Review,’ 
are being violated, they have no more right 
to encourage a traffic which is speedily 
bringing to extinction one of nature’s most 
beautiful creatures than they have a right to 
commit any other wanton depredation which 
will rob those who come after us of their 
heritage in nature. 

And we suggest that no more fitting term 
can be applied to the bunch of aigrettes 
which apparently women can be prevented 
from wearing, not by an appeal to their sym- 
pathies and alleged tender-heartedness, but 
only by the strong arm of the law, than to 
designate them the White Badge of Cruelty. 
— Eb. 


The Mrs. Bradley Fund 


Total subscriptions reported in 
February Birp-Lore, includ- 


ing January6...... - + $791 50 

Subscriptions including March 
ee te ra ae ae cee a ae 632 50 
eee ee eee ey « $1,424 00 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS TO FUND 


Anonymous — 
From a friend ....:.+.6-. $25 00 
Goldfinch ...... e 2 00 
DERGRENER.. . « 0 0 0 4 00 
Protectors of Passage Key Reser- 

I 2 oa eo .'s * « 8000 
co 3 Pe eee a a ae § 00 
Avery, Mire. 8.P. ....26-. 25 00 
Beech, Mrs. Herbert .... ++ 25 00 
i, POM non co, 4 8 00,0 I 00 
Blunt, Miss Eliza S. ib pe I 00 
Bradley, Mrs. Richards .... . 10 00 
Brandegee, Robert B....... I 00 
Betetel, B. B. 0 5 6 6 2: ares I 00 
Brooks, S... . eis aeeie 5 00 
Brown, Elizabeth G. wae I 00 
Cammann, Miss Kate L. .... 25 0o 
Codman,J.S. ... s.. a: £ae 
6 eae a ‘ 2 00 
Cummings, Miss Annie M. . . . - 2 00 
Florida Audubon Society . . . 50 OO 
Gannett, Lewis Stiles, and family. 5 00 
pe, od ee ae eae ae I 00 
Kenwood Bird Club ...... I 00 
Kerr, Mrs. John C.. . . 4... 15 00 


, ° < Tae 


Job, Rev. Herbert K., proceeds of 
story entitled “ Bird Protection’s 
First Martyr,” bought by Col- 


ert NN ae ke a 225 
Lee; Glee MEAs i ee tie 5 
Lovett, Miss Charlotte B. .- . . 2 
McConnell, Mrs. L.D..... . 3 
Macy, Mrs. V. Everit. .... . 10 
PC I. O88 Se a Ves I 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth S. . . . 10 
maa, Wee FTE. ee se as I 
New York Audubon Society . . . 50 


Norwalk Bird Club. ...... 
Pennock, Aldrich J. 
Perkins, Ellen G. 
Richards, H. R. Me ser ae 
Rives, Dr. William C. ..... 2 
Schroeder, Miss Lizzie H. 

Schwab, Rev. L. Henry 

Shannon, William P.... . re 
Smith, Miss A.W... . . 
Sprague, Mrs. Isaac 
Stringer, H. 
Towne, Rosa M. 
Tweedy, Miss Florence . . . . 
Vaughn, A.A. 
Walley, H. B. 
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Zimmermann, Miss Mary 
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State Reports * 
Connecticut 


The Connecticut Audubon Society has 
continued its work this year along educa- 
tional lines, through the public schools 
mostly, We have added one thousand and 
sixteen new members to our number, the 
larger proportion of these being associate 
members, for children who sign a pledge not 
to harm birds, but do not pay a fee or re- 
ceive a certificate. We have added ten new 
libraries to our numbers for circulation 
through the Board of Education. Instead cf 
buying new bird-charts for the schools, we 
have pasted bird and nature pictures, about 
fifteen hundred of them, on heavy mounts, 
and they were arranged into portfolios by the 


* Lack of space has prevented the earlier publication 
of these abstracts. 
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Board of Education and distributed in the 
schools. This seems a good way to familiar- 
ize children not only with birds, but with 
animals, minerals, ani with all nature sub- 
jects. Our society has contributed the usual 
amount to the Thayer fund. At present our 
interest is to have the state laws of recent 
date translated into Hungarian and Italian: 
these translations are now being printed in 
large type, to be posted in localities in our 
state where these people live, as we believe 
it is through ignorance of our laws that they 
kill so many of our song-birds for food. We 
may also send the laws to be printed in 
their own newspapers, which reach all the 
families. 

Our Executive Committee has held eight 
meetings this year, with an attendance of 
from five to fourteen members. We have 
had the secretary of our State Board of Edu- 
cation with us at some meetings, and his 
suggestions we find of much help in the 
work.—Mrs. W. B. Guiover, Secretary. 


Indiana 


The work of the Indiana Audubon So- 
ciety has been largely educational for the 
past year. New societies have been organ- 
ized, and especial emphasis has been placed 
on the work with and for the children. 
The society assisted the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in getting matter 
for the ‘Bird Day Annual,’ which goes 
into the hands of all the teachers of the 
state, and is really a bird manual for teach- 
ers and pupils, in many cases. 

The press of the state has most cordially 
codperated with the society, and over three 
thousand bird buttons have been given out 
this year to school children in the state. 
These buttons are contributed by the In- 
dianapolis ‘ News,’ and each child receiving 
one signs a simple bird pledge and becomes 
usually a worker for and friend of the birds. 

In many of the schools, bird talks have 
been given under the auspices of the society, 
and the children all over the state are inter- 
ested, many of them planning to feed the 
birds this winter. 

The bird-law of the state was modified 
at the last session of the legislature, making 
it possible to prevent the trapping of native 
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birds, and forbidding the sale of native 
wild birds. Thus we have been able to get 
after two wrongs,—the trapping of birds, 
especially cardinals, and the sale of all na- 
tive wild birds in the bird stores. 

Prosecutions of dealers who had Quail in 
cold storage last spring served notice on 
them that the law was ‘‘ loaded,’’ and, 
though they got off with fines of $400 each, 
they learned their lesson, and are not tak- 
ing any chances now.—F.LoreNce A. 
Howe, Secretary. 


Texas 


The bird- and game-law of 1903 re- 
mains unchanged, and is enforced as to 
game-birds and animals, but violated over 
three-fourths of the state as to birds gen- 
erally. Plume-hunters operated on the 
Texas coast this year. 

Lectures have been delivered by Professor 
H. P. Attwater, Mrs. Cardenas and the 
secretary of the Texas Audubon Society. 

Over 10,000 cloth warnings have been 
posted. 

Our best work has been done through 
the newspapers, a large volume of miscel- 
laneous bird-protection matter having been 
prepared here and at Houston, which was 
used by the dailies and weeklies, often with 
displayed head-lines and endorsements 
editorially. —M. B. Davis, Secretary. 


A Vicious Bill 


When the few persons interested in the 
traffic in foreign game in New York State 
found they could not legally continue their 
sales during the closed season (see decision 
of Court of Appeals, p. 72), they immedi- 
ately procured the introduction of a bill in 
the legislature to legalize the sale of Euro- 
pean Black Cock, Rebhuhner, Redleg, 
Lapwing, Egyptian Quail and Hazel Hens. 
This bill should not pass, as it is special 
legislation of the worst character, and also 
because it will only be a cloak for the sale 
of native game. The Audubon and allied 
societies are determined to defeat this most 
vicious attempt to evade the game laws. 
There never will be perfect protection un- 
til all sale of game is prohibited.—W. D. 
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BELTED KINGFISHER 
(Upper Ficure, Femace; Lower Ficure, Mare) 
Order—Coccyces Family—ALcepDiINID& 
Genus—CerRYLE Species—ALcYon 


The Belted Kingfisher 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 
President of National Association of Audubon Societies 


{Rational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 19 


The Kingfishers are a large, interesting and curious family of birds, 
quite as much so as their relatives, ghe Cuckoos. They are distributed 
over the greater part of the globe, and some of the species will repay special 
study on account of their peculiarities or beauty of plumage. 

Australia possesses a very large species which has such a loud and dis- 
cordant note that it .is commonly known as the ‘ Laughing Jackass.’ It is 
sometimes brought ‘to this country for exhibition in zodlogical parks or 
traveling shows. The common Kingfisher of Europe, with its blue-green 
upper parts and its rich chestnut breast, is an example of striking and at- 
tractive plumage. Among the many legends connected with the King- 
fisher, one tells us that originally all the members of this family were clothed 
in dull-colored plumage, but the Kingfisher that was liberated from Noah’s 
ark flew toward the setting sun, and on its back was reflected the sky, 
while its breast was scorched by the rays of the heat-giving orb. Another 
fable states that Alcyone, daughter of AXolus, grieved so deeply for her 
husband, who was shipwrecked, that she threw herself into the sea, and 
was immediately changed into a Kingfisher. 

Pliny says, “ Halcyons lay and sit about Midwinter when daies be short- 
est; and the time whiles they are broodie is called the halcyon daies: for 
during that season the sea is calm and navigable.” Even now the word 
halcyon represents calm and peaceful days devoted to pleasant outings in 
the woods or fields, along the ocean beaches, or paddling up some quite 
river, all the while learning to know the trees,.or wild flowers, and the 
songs and forms of the birds that are everywhere seen about us. 

Such are the restful days when the school and work are thrown aside 
and the tired brain and body drink in great draughts of life and vigor. 
It is then that we see our own Belted Kingfisher, a bird about twelve 
inches long, perched on some twig overhanging the water. It sits as 
motionless as though carved from stone until its watchful eye sees a fish in 
the water below it, when it dives for its prey, disappearing entirely beneath 
the surface. It rarely ever misses its aim, and on reappearing a wriggling 
fish is seen held in the bird’s powerful mandibles.. The feathered fisherman 
flies directly back to his favorite perch, from which the plunge was made, 
and, after beating its captive on the limb until it is dead, swallows it head 
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first. Sometimes before the bird reaches the surface of the water the fish 
has disappeared or is qut of reach, when the Kingfisher changes its course 
and with an upward sweep resumes its former position. Again, during a 
flight over the stream the keen eye of the Kingfisher discovers a fish, when 
it will stop suddenly in its course and hover with extended wings over the 
spot for a few seconds, when it will dive with the same ease and accuracy 
as it did from the limb. 

Kingfishers are not sociable with their own kind, nor with the human 
race. A pair will preémpt a locality, and no other Kingfishers are permitted 
to occupy the same territory. If we seek to approach this king of fisher- 
men he permits us to get within a cegtain distance, usually a long gun-shot 
off, when his distaste for human companionship becomes so great that, 


KINGFISHERS TWO DAYS OLD 
Photographed by H. L. Baily 
with a loud, rattling cry, he leaves his post of observation and flies a few 
hundred yards up stream and alights. Again we try to approach, but the 
bird is even more suspicious than before, and soon takes another flight over 
the stream. This is repeated until the Kingfisher thinks he is getting too 
far away from his home, when, sweeping wide, he will circle past us and 
with loud, rattling cries, seemingly in derision at our futile attempts to catch 
him, will return to his favorite outlook to resume his finny quest. 

The Belted Kingfisher is found throughout North America, but is no- 
where very common, owing to its solitary and unsociable disposition. During 
the breeding season its range extends from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Arctic Sea and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. When the ice 
closes the waters of the north the Kingfishers move southward, and their 
winter range is from the West Indies and northern South America to the 
Canadian border of the United States. Open water and a food supply are 
the factors that determine their winter quarters. 
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One of the singular habits of this peculiar bird is connected with its 
breeding. It does not build a nest in a tree or on the ground, but it ex- 
cavates a hole in the side of a bank, usually near water, but not always, as 
railroad cuts are sometimes selected. The location of the burrow is prob- 
ably determined largely by the character of the soil, the 
favorite kind being clay, compact sand, or mixed gravel and 
loam. Both the male and female bird join in the labor 
of excavation, which is done with their large and power- 
ful bills, the feet being used to push out the loosened soil. 

The passage is round and about four inches in diam- 
eter and extends inward, straight or with bends to a 
varying depth from four to twenty feet, and terminates in a round domed 
living-room. Here the clutch of five to eight pure white eggs are laid and the 
young are hatched. As the nestlings are protected from cold, heat and 
storms, there is little or no nesting material used, although in old excavations 
a considerable amount of fishbones and scales may be found. If the birds 
are not disturbed, a burrow will be used for a number of successive seasons. 

The young, when hatched, are naked, very helpless and their eyes are not 
opened. They grow very slowly. Kingfishers belong to the class of birds 
known as Altrices, or those whose young are helpless at birth and require 
feeding and care in the nest. They are in striking contrast to the Precoces, 
whose young are able to run about and feed themselves as soon as they are 
hatched. One of the most interesting subjects in the study of birds is the 
difference in habits between the altri- 
cial and precocial birds; it will be a *. 
never-ending source of interest to the 
teacher and the pupils. Contrast, for 
instance, the helpless young of the 
Kingfisher with the downy, self-reliant 
young of the Spotted Sandpiper, that 
well-known bird that is seen in sum- 
mer teetering on the margin of almost 
every river or pond in this country.* 

Another interesting subject is the 
investigation of the food of birds and 
their means of procuring it; in other words, how the bills and feet are 
adapted to the needs of the bird when procuring food. . 

Kingfishers subsist principally on small fish not over three inches in 
length which are of little or no value. They also eat crustacea, grasshop- 
pers, beetles, crickets, frogs, lizards, etc. Major Bendire says, in ‘ Life 
Histories of North American Birds’: ‘‘In southern Arizona, where streams. 
are few, I have found Kingfishers breeding in localities where fish must 


FEET OF KINGFISHER 


FOOT OF OSPREY 


* Read ‘ The Kingfishers’ Home-Life,’ by William L. Baily, BIRD-LORE, Vol. II, p. 76, 1900. 
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have formed a very small percentage of their daily fare; I have more than 
once seen one of these birds perched on some twig overhanging a dry, sandy 
river-bed, where no water was to be found within several miles.’’ 
The only implement the Kingfisher needs in procur- 
ing its food, is its large and powerful bill. With this it 
seizes its prey, whether it is a slippery fish beneath the 
surface of the water or an insect on the land. Its feet 
are so small and weak that they are no help for grasping 
or holding, when securing food. 
Contrast the implements of the Kingfisher with those 
of that other great fisher, the Osprey. Were it 
to plunge head first into the water for its prey, 
as the Kingfisher does, it would never secure 
food, for its hooked bill is not adapted for catch- 
ing a fish. The Osprey, however, has a special 
implement, in large and powerful feet. When 
the bird plunges for a fish, its strong feet, with their long, sharp claws, are 
thrown downward and the fish is securely grasped. It is then carried to a 
perch, where it can be torn in pieces for eating or to be fed to the young. 
In every line of study connected with birds, something of interest may 
be found. The leaflets published by this association are merely hints to the 
teachers, which may be elaborated by the pupil or bird club. 


BILL OF KINGFISHER 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


Has the Kingfisher a local name in your locality? Has it any song? Describe or imi- 
tate its call-note. Describe the shape of the Kingfisher, comparing it with some bird of the 
same size. What is the meaning of syndactyl? How does it apply to the Kingfisher? 

Note the largest number of Kingfishers seen at one time. Describe nest, where placed, 
character of soil, how far from water; if one is found, record whether it is used the 
succeeding year. Describe the food used. Does the Kingfisher ever eat vegetable food? 
Name several species of fish eaten by the Kingfisher; describe them; are they found in 
ponds or running streams? Name a number of altricial birds that live in your locality; 
also some precocial birds; in what respect do they differ? 

Notre.—lIn order to economize space, the series of questions is not so full as it might 
be made. The teacher and pupil are expected to examine the questions in previous leaflets 
for suggestions. 

Nortice.—This leaflet, with outline figures for coloring, can be obtained of the Na- 
tional Association, 141 Broadway, New York. Price, per dozen, 15 cents; 100, $1; 
1,000, $9. Leaflets are ready for distribution the 2oth of the month of publication. 


1. 
2. 


Rio GRANDE YELLOW-THROAT, MALE. 3. Ovensirp, ApuLtT. 
Rio GRANDE YELLOW-THROAT, FEMALE. 4. Louisiana Water-THRusH, ADULT. 


5. NortTHern Water-Turusn, AbducrT. 
(ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE.) 


